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Naranjo Altar 1 and Rituals of Death and Burials ; 
https://www.academia.edut/55612149/Naranjo_Altar_1_and_Rituals_of_Death_and_Burials , 
by Nikolai Grube and Linda Schele 


Peter Mathews (1977) circulated the first distance number at D8-D10—2.2.6.3.3—stands | 
analysis of Altar 1 of Naranjo after Ian Graham’s between 13 Hix 12 Xul and the next date 7 Kaban 5 ; 
drawing was completed, Michael Closs (19°) and K’ayab, and thus affirm that the required calendar 
Riese (1978) addcd their analyses to the literature round is 13 Hix 12 Xul. Together, this gives the 
on this altar. Recently we examined the altar and following chronology from the first half of the text. 
have a few new ideas about its meaning that bear 
on larger questions, especially Maya beliefs on 12 Ok 18 K’ank’in 
death and burial praetices. 2.13.12.15. 8. 4 

The chronology of the first 7. 4.17. 0.14 13 Hix 12 Xul 
A p section of the text has been a 2.2.6.3.3 
2 ~ problem. The opening calendar 9. 7. 3. 3.17 7Kaban 5 K’ayab 
we fs round (Fig. 1) is 12 Ok 18 19.10. %6 
3 a K’ank’in, while the second 9. 8. 2.14.3  7AK’bal 11 Sots’ 
(Gee calendar round at Bl 0-C1 is 13 
: Ex xa Phe cance Avast As Mathews (1977) first noted, the opening event 
5 G At AGAS i5 boti broken ani m is the accession of a deity now called Zero-Square- 
6 : 32 enor We p used a Pa R nosed-Beastie. Schele (founders) and Grube 
7 A programı tode ee = P (founders) identified this deity as the supernatural 
uR possibility as 2.13.12.15.8,4. founder of Naranjo’s lineage and a critically 


Although the remnants of thc 
distance number clearly do not fit 
these numbers, this is the only 
distance number that allows 13 
Hix 12 Xul to be the second 
calendar round, Moreover, the 


important lineage deity at Palenque. The second event 

is a conjuring, iwal tzakah, by a being with a variable 

name consisting of a sky sign, the phonetic signs chi, 

pu, and yu, followed by ahaw. In the three repetition 

this name, the positions of the sign change giving at i 


* The Texas Notes are an running serics of commentaries and small reporis on Precolumbian art, writing, and culture published for the purpose of quick, limited distribution among i 
imerested scholars and students working in the field. The series is published by CHAAAC, the Cemer of the History and Art of Ancient American Culture of the Ar Department of d 
the University of Texas at Austin. Funds for reproduction and distribution of complementary copies are provided by the John D. Murchison Professorship in Art, currently held by | 
Linda Schele. Copyright is held by the authors and the CHAAAC and may be copied for scholarly purposes without further permission. Submissions will be accepted from | 
contributors working in all disciplines and concerning any Precolumbian cultural tradition or its descendant traditions. Contributions may be submitted by anyone working in the | 
feld, but they may not exceed ten pages, including references. Any of the major word processors may be used, bul final text must be submitted in the IBM format, although any IBM i 
disk size is acceptable. All illustrations must be provided at the finished scale in either line or stippled drawings suitable for scanning. The publisher takes no responsibility for copy 

editing and the authors must clear ull copyright permissions before submission of a manuscript. The editor reserves the right to reject submissions if they are deemed inappropriate or i 
incorrectly prepared. Style conventions should follow Chicago Style B and text should be single column and formatted lo conform with the paragraph, sub-titling, and other features | 
ofthis note, Ventura Desktop Publisher will be used to format the text inte this layoul, which will then be printed on a Hewett-Packard Laserjet Ill. A master copy of the recent notes j 
will be put on file at Kinko’s at the beginning of each semester and can be ordered from Kinko’s Copies, 2901-C Medical Ans S1., Austin, Texas 78705 (512-476-3242; FAX 512- i 
476-2371). | 
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A10-B10 chan chi puy ahaw; at C7 chan pu chi 
ahaw; and at D11 chan puy chi ahaw (Fig. 2). Even 
with this variable order in the three examples, we 
take them to refer to the same being. 

The first event recorded for this being is the 
takah, “conjuring,” action. This event is also 
repeated at C11 as the base of 
the count to the next event 
(Fig. 3). The detailed record 
of the event occurs at D1-C8, 
although eritical glyphs are 
now destroyed. Nevertheless 


Bu 4,270 


yer. 
% go : } important information can be 
p gleaned from the surviving 

3 f remnants. D5 is Wak-Kabnal. 

à The following includes the 
eye-sign that is sometimes 

5 found in Glyph C of the lunar 

6 series and as the name of God 
M in the eodices. Here the 

7 eye is following by ni and bi, 

8 to form ????-nib. This 
combination of signs also 

? occurs on Stelae 13 and 21 

10 assoelated with “east twenty- 


eight” and “sak-chuwen” 
titles. Other signs combine 
with the nib suffix on 
Yaxehilan Hieroglyphic 
Stairs 3, step 4 (Aahnib); on Seibal hs (hanib); and 
on several pots, hanib and hixnib. These 
eombinations are most likely place names, although 
they could also be analyzed as titles based on 
toponyms. 

In the context of the altar, we have Wak Kabnal 
“Eye”-nib. Wak Kabnal is a locational title 
especially used by the rulers of Naranjo. Together 
with the -nib toponym we have locations of critical 
importance to the political identity of the ruling 
lineage. The date of this conjuring event falls in the 
year 258 B.C., the Late Preclassic period when sites 
like E! Mirador, Nakbe, Giiiro, and Tintal 
dominated the political landscape of the central 
Peten. The accession of Zero-Square-nosed-Beastie 
was 21,147 years earlier yet. It is clear to us that the 
Naranjo seribe where established the ancient 
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supernatural and political foundation of the royal 
family who ruled the kingdom. 

We suspect that the Wak-Kabnal ???-nib glyphs 
refer to the patron gods of the kingdom who were 
first conjured at this time in the Late Preclassic 
period. The conjuring was done by the being named 
in the Chan-Pu(y)-Chi Ahaw, who is here designated 
as a ch’u or ch’ul, “god” or “holy,” being. He may be 


-a deified ancestor. The conjuring took place at the 


Max (or Maxam) place, within the kingdom of 


Naranjo. 
F . C12-DI2 The next distance 
nO Ke ero 
ase 
CYS] A| 


number take the text into 
historieal time at 
9.7.3.3.17 7 Kaban 5 
K’ayab. On this date, a 
house was formed or 


(Gy dedicated. Ina letter 
: £ cireulated in 1993, David 
2 Stuart suggested a 
Ate reading of pat, “to make a 
4 Fig. 4 house” or “form 


something of elay” for 
T79. Here the pat sign is 
over a tun, “stone.” The name of the house is Yax- 
222?-na. The eentral sign has not been deeiphered, 
but it represent a disk divided into quadrants filled 
with parallel lines. As Closs (192?) first suggested, 
this pattern represents the disks 
hanging on the cape flaps of the small 
figure on the panels of the Group of 
the Cross at Palenque. There is debate 
about the identity of this small! figure, 
with Schele and others suggesting it is 
the dead Pakal, and Stuart, Lounsbury, 
and Bassie identifying it as a young 
Kan-Balam at his heir designation. 
We hold to the Pakal hypothesis 
beeause the glyphs on whieh this figure stands in the 
Tablet of the Foliated Cross and Tablet of the Cross 
can now be identified with certainty as Otherworld 
locations. The person, whoever he is, appears from 
the Otherworld, and we think this is more in keeping 
with the identification of this person as deceased, 
than as a young man at his heir designation. The 
woven-disk may simply be a phonetic sign, but its 
association with a deceased person at Palenque, fits 
the context at Naranjo. We suspect the sign both in 
Palenque and in Naranjo is a logogram for mummy 
bundle. The house that is built thus is the “first 
mummy bundle house”. 


Fig. 5 


The next glyph, u kahiy, “his doing,” 
introduces the name of Ruler 1, who is called the 
“thirty-fifth successor in the line of Black-Square- 
nosed-Beastie.” His personal name consists of the 
male prefix ah and the three phonetic syllables wo, 
sa and ma, At present, we have no translation for 
his name. 

His name continues with a phrase making him 
as the “successor” or “replacement” for the Jaguar 
Paddler, who is also entitled according to his role 
as artist of the area of the sky called Na-Ho-Chan. 
According to the text of Quirigua Stela C, the 
Jaguar Paddler and his twin the Stingray Spine 
Paddler erected a stone called the Jaguar-Throne 
at Na-Ho-Chan on 4 Ahaw 8 Kumk’u. We think 
the second part of this title phrase refer to this 
stone as either “stone shaper” or as “jaguar stone.” 
While we are unsure about this second part, the 
third is clear. It involves a frequently used title at 
Naranjo that Grube and Martin have analyzed as 
Sak Chuwen in reference to the monkey scribe. 
Here the title has phonetic tz’a superfixed to change 
the reading, we suggest, to Sak Tz’at. Sak means 
“something made by hand or by human endeavor” 
while 72 ‘at is “artist, wise person, sage” (Barrera 
Vasquez 1980:709, 879). Barbara MacLeod (1992) 
has shown that the Paddlers are regularly entitled 
the “itz’at of Na-Ho-Chan.” This Naranjo passage 
is stmply a variant of that title. 

In this passage, the king of Naranjo is being 
named the “successor of” the Jaguar Paddler in his 
role as the shaper of stones at the beginning of this 
creation. We think this equation was made because 
the king became a shaper of stone—pat tun—when 
he dedicated the building named in this passage. 
Moreover, the date of this house dedication 
occurred on February 6, 577 (Gregorian), just one 
day after the 13 Ik’ 20 Mol creation date recorded 
at Palenque on the Tablet of the Cross. We think 
this reference to the Paddler God and his role in 
Creation is related to this chronology. 

The text continues with a distance number of 
19.10.7 counted from a restatement of the house 
making as pat tun Yax ??? Na Maxam, so that the 
location Maxam, where the ancient conjuring took 
place, is now included in the name of the building. 
If the braid refer to the clothing of burial or to the 
bundling of bodies, then the house is at the place 
where conjuring took place. 

The distance number reaches the date 9.8.2.14.3 
7 Ak’bal 11 Sots’ (A.D. 596, May 22). The record 
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of the event is a 
complicated one that can 
be found in parallel 
phrases on Tortuguero 
Monument 6 and Dos 
Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairs 
2, west. We will take 
these phrases one at a 
time before drawing a 
comparison. 

Naranjo Altar 1 (Fig. 
6) begins with a verb we 
think to be a mountain. 
A parallel version from 
Tikal and an Early 
Classic panel from 
Bonampak’ has och with 
the mountain. We think 
the verb was either och witz (“entered the mountain”) 
or “was mountained.” The verb is followed by “his 
skull.” The next component combines a waterlily sign 
read nab over T628. Next we have a sky sign 
surrounded by nai signs and a bent-kawak preceded 
by phonetic ko. This last glyph also occurs on 
Caracol B19 stucco as a place that was attacked by 
the ruler Tum Ol K’inich (K’an JI.) We assume at 
Naranjo that this glyph specifies where these events 
took place. The agent follows u Aahiy and is named as 
Yahawte Ch’u Wak Kabnal Ah Wosam, “the Tree- 
lord of God Six-Earth-Place, Ah Wosam.” 

The Tortuguero example 
is embedded in the context 
of war. The date is 
9,10.17.2.14 13 Hix 17 
Muwan (649, December 
20). This date was 
astronomically significant 
with Jupiter and Saturn at 
their stationary points about 
7° apart in Gemini. The first 
event is Star-over-earth, 
then “his flint-shield (x 
tok’-pakal), Ox-Bajam, 
Hok’ Chan Ahaw. Since this same emblem glyph 
occurs at Comalcalco, we suspect it names that site. 

The name is then followed by a verbal triplet 
(Fig. 8). The first component has a nab waterlily sign 
over T628, with the ka sign attached as a verbal 
suffix. The second component has a profile view of 
the forehead of the witz mountain monster. The 
presence of the ball on the steps identifies this glyph 


as a ballcourt, which we now 
know to have been conceived 
as the crack in the top of the 
creation mountain. The 
ballcourt is followed by ha as a 
verbal suffix. We think this 
ballcourt sign is the same as the 
mountain event on Naranjo 
Altar 1. If this is the case, then 
the skull under the ballcourt 
sign repeats the possessed skull 
that was “mountained” at 
Naranjo. The third part of the 
triplet has the number nine 
prefixed to an unidentified 
sign, and nah. We think this 
sign is probably closely related to the Bolon Ipnah 
verb on Tablet 14 at Palenque and Bolon Iplah on 
Stela A at Copan. In both these text the Boton Ip 
verb coneern some posthumous events that have to 
do with bones of the dead or with Vision Serpents. 
Here the Bolon-???-nah verb is followed by u sak 
niknal metaphor for the human soul. The phrase 
ends with tu xa chan and the name of the 
Tortuguero king, Balam Ahaw. 

The Dos Pilas example (Fig. 10) follows the 
pattern of the Tortuguero text in its association with 
war. The date of this event, 9.12.6.16.17 11 Kaban 
10 Sots’ is also astronomically significant with 
Venus about fifteen days after its elongation as 
Morningstar in Pisees. This date is also exactly one 
Katun after the king Nu-Bak-Chak , the king of 
Tikal, visited Palenque, as recorded in the west 
panel of the Temple of Inscriptions. The text begins 
hubi u tok’ pakal Nu-Bak-Chak, “it was down the 
flint-shield of Nu-Bak-Chak.” This is the capture of 
the same Tikal king who visited Palenque. 

His name is followed by the same nab verb we 
saw at Naranjo and Tortuguero, but here the T628 
glyph is separated into a second block where it has 
an u prefix and a li suffix. This leads us to believe it 
is a separate noun which can be possessed or 
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incorporated into the verb. The /i can be either a 
phonetic complement or a grammatical suffix. The 
verb, thus, be identified as nab or nabah, an action 
that is done to something recorded by the T628 
glyph. 

The next phrase begins with the same “mountain” 
verb we saw in the other two texts. Here it is again 
followed by a possessed skull now appearing with a Zi 
suffix. The possessor of the skull is recorded as 
Oxlahun Tzuk Mutulnal, “Thirteen Partition Tikal 
Place,” whieh we take to be a reference to the dead 
Tikai king. The text ends with u kahiy and the name 
of the Dos Pilas king, Flint-Sky-God K. 

These three texts include the “mountain” verb 
concerning a skull, which belongs in the Dos Pilas 
text and probably in the Tortuguero text to a captive 
of renown—in fact, kings of enemy sites. All three 
texts have the nab verb, but at Dos Pilas we learned 
that the T628 glyph was a noun receiving the nab 
action. In the Naranjo and Dos Pilas text, the agent of 
the actions committed upon these objects was 
recorded as the reigning king of the site. The question 
remains of what were these actions? 

The verb nab occurs in both Yukatek and 16th 
century Tzotzil. Laughlin (1988:267) glosses nab as 
“paint or bedaub with dye or red ochre.” He goes one 
to give parallel glosses from other languages as 
follows: “In Colonial Tzeltal, -nabel is “afeite” 
[cosmetic or make-up], and -nabanon, -nabantez are 
“almagrar” [red ocher] (Guzman 1620:12, 17). In 
colonial Cholti, Moran gives nabi for “tisnar” [to 
make sooty, dirty, begrim] (Moran 1962). In colonial 
Yukatek nabal and naabal are given by Pio Pérez for 
“untarse, embarrarse, embadurnarse” [besmear, to 
smear, smudge, daub] (Pérez 1877:233). Barrera 
Vasquez (1980:545-547) has many of the same 
entries, and a glance at the full range of terms using 
nab suggests this “bedaub” meaning is the only likely 
one. 

T628 presents a more difficult problem. The 
contexts in which it occurs are limited and do not 
present a clear pattern of substitution. The most 


; Fig. 10 
Dos Pilas H.S. 2 West Step 3 


See: Maya Language: Glyph 7 Caves, pp 1 - 39 
Maya Language: Glyph 7 + 9 Place, pp 7, 14-15 
Maya Language: Glyph 7 + 9 Heads. pp 12, 27 - 28 
Theses: Burdick 2010, pp 302 - 310 
Tikal: Tikal Report 27A, pp 35 - 36, 104 
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After Taube 1992 Bones from Palenque and 
Yaxha Fig. 11 


Stela 2 
widely distributed context is the supernatural 
loeations known as Wuk-Ek’-K’anal and Bolon ???. 
The type-example of this pair is on the Tablet of the 
Sun at Palenque (Fig. 11), but they occur in pairs on 
many monuments, See Kubler (1977) for an 
inventory of examples. Most particularly, the Wuk- 
Ek’-K’anal glyph occurs inside the White-Bone- 
Snake opening on Tzum Stela 1 and over the crack 
in the creation mountain on Caracol Stela 6, Both 
glyphs are depicted in the Ol opening on cache 
vessels. In this context, T628 always has a Au prefix 
and in one example, it is replaced by T540 for 
whieh a value has not yet been proposed. At Copan 
and Resbalon, T628 occurs with T79 as a word for 
“twenty.” Finally, at Palenque and Copan, it occurs 
as a suffix to bak, either as a skull or as a long bone. 
On Copan Altar U, it occurs on the lower jaw of the 
boney snake that represents the entrance to the 
Otherworld. These and the other contexts we havc 
studied do not provide enough information to 
propose a reading. 

However, the verb nab clearly points to an 
action of painting or smearing something with red 
ochre. We point out that many archaeologists have 
reported red-painted bones in Maya tombs. Copan 
Stela A (Fig. 12) seems to record the bolon-iplah 


Burial 13Mche plates F 
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Copan Alt. U ` 


Copan 


action mentioned above in connection with bones of 
some sort. The text 
further mention that 
bones are eut (susah). 
We think this is the 
extraetion of bone 
relics from the tomb 
of Butz’-Chan. The 
bones may be taken 
out to do bolon-ipiah 
Fie, 1 i with them, 
Copan &tela A Altar 5 of Tikal 
(Fig. 13) records a 

similar ritual. The text begins with an unknown event 
on 9.12.19.12.9 that was enacted a woman from 
Topoxte. Eleven years later, the woman died, was 
deposited in a wooden box, and buried in a structure 
called the Bolon-Ahaw-Na (9 ahaw House) by lord 
from Site Q ahaw named Kan-Sak-Wayas. This Site 
Q person is named on a looted panel (Mathews’s 
Glyphic Panel D) as the younger brother of Jaguar- 
Paw, the Site Q king captured and sacrificed by 
Hasaw-Chan-K’awil, about eight years earlier than 
the burial. Eight years after the burial, the same man 
brought out the bones of a woman, who may or may 
not be the same as the deceased woman mentioned 


EER 
Mis) esta 
Rated eer YAS 


Fig. 13 


earlier. This action is shown in the scene above the 
text describing thc boncs and below the statement 
of agency for the event. Two people in highly 
elaborate costumes closely associated with war, 
God A’, and scenes of wayob dancing kneel on 
either side of a pile of bones. We suggest these are 
the bones of the woman and that this is a ceremony 
in which the bones were taken from the tomb and 
used in ritual before being replaced. 

Naranjo Stela 23 (Fig. 
14) also mentions pasah u 
bakil u bakel holol, “brought 
out the bones and the skull” 
of a person from Yaxha. The 
event is associated with a 
scattering on an island 
(peten), which was probably 
Topoxte. This is especially 
interesting since the entire 
island is permeated by caves 
that are filled with bones. 
and arcaheologists have 
found hugc pots filled with 
bones. (See Texas Note 66 
for a fuller examintation of the Tikal-Yaxha 
events). 

We suspect that the nab event at Naranjo, 
Tortuguero, and Dos Pilas is the same kind of 
event. The painting of bones and the taking of 
relics was a practice documented by Landa (Tozzer 
1941:131). These events may refer to the painting 
of relic bones from an ancestor at Naranjo and 
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famous captives at the other sites. Its possible that the 
scene depicted on Tikal Altar 5 and the event 
recorded on Naranjo Stela 23 are but one episode in 
this kind of ritual. 

We suggest the second event—the “mountaining” 
of the bones—may have been the heaping up of the 
bones. Aulie and Aulie (1978:130) gloss witsikfia as 
“amontonado.” Tikal Altar 5, in fact, shows bones 
piled up between the two kneeling figures. The other 
possibility 1s that the bones were replaced in their 
tomb and thus deposited in the artificial mountain of 
a temple. Either or both meanings may be possible. 


On Naranjo Altar 1, the 
person whosc bones were 
piled up is not stated 
clearly in the text proper. 
However, an opening to the 
Otherworld occupies the 
center of the altar with a xi 
skull looking out. This same skull rests below the 
bakabs on the door inside Copan Temple 22 and is 
attached to the back of a White Bone Snake on Kerr 
1004. Here it marks the other side of the portal as 
Xibalba. Above the head a three glyph phase names 
either the monster or the person down the hole. The 
first glyph has tz’a, and undeciphered glyph, and bak. 
The second is God A’ and the third is te xi ahaw. 
Below the skull sits the glyph Yax Bolon Tz’akab 
Ahaw, “First Nine-Successions Lord.” In Ah 
Wosam’s parentage statement 
(111-K4), his father Piak is 
named a Bolon Tz’ak Ahaw. 
We, therefore, fecl reasonable 
sure that the person whose bones 
were piled up was Ah Wosam’s 
father. 

A newly published text from 
Tonina records the “second time 
smoke entered into his tomb.” 
This event supports the ideas that tombs were 
rcentered and then rededicated. 


Kerr 1104 


The texts we have discussed point toward rituals 
of secondary burial in which bodies were exhumed, 
the bones painted red, piled up for public viewing, 
relics taken, and then bones redeposited in their 
tombs. This practice may explain why so many 
bones have been reported to have been painted red. 
It may also explain why tombs are found with 
bones missing or disordered. In conversations with 
archaeologists, we have most often heard the red 
painted bones explained as the painting of bodies 
before their deposition. In this scenario, the red 
painted would fall on the bones as the flesh decays. 
We think it more likely that the bones where 
deliberately painted sometime after the fleshed had 
disappeared. Tombs could have been Jeft open jong 
enough for this process to have occurred, but there 
is also substantial evidence that many tombs were 
designed to be reentered. We hope that 
archaeologists and physical anthropologists will pay 
special attention to red painted bones to determine 
how frequently this ritual was conducted and in 
which social context it occurred. 
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